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FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


COMPARATIVE STATE OF THE SEASON. | 

Mra Evitror—lI have purposely delayed this ac-| 
customed publication, in order that it may be ren- | 
dered more complete. I have been induced to} 
do it, because persons who keep no minutes have | 
been led into the very erfoneous opinion, that this | 
season is late beyond any former example. I 
have more than once remarked in rendering these 
annual accounts, that the difference between what 
is called an early and late season is practically very 
small—that if vegetation is delayed, nature pos- | 
sesses powers to remedy the defects—that the dif- 
ference between one season and another is every 
day diminishing as the season advances, and at 
the close of May there is rarely a difference of. 


| 





season and a late one, The disastrous season of 
1816, which I have often remarked cost more to 
Massachusetts, and Maine than the whole expenses | 
of the last war, is of course to be excepted. As! 
the present season has been the object of special 
notice, I shall make my comparison more full and | 
complete, at the risk of being deemed too minute. | 
I repeat, what I have often said, that this is a; 
comparison, not of my trees and plants with those | 
of any other person, (for such a test would be o 
little value,) but of the same trees and plants in| 
the same spot, throughout the whole period. 

First cutting of a mess of asparagus, from the 
same bed, now 40 years old. 





In 1815, May 6. In sans, May 5. 
‘ 16, 5. ‘ 24, April 28. 
‘3% * & ‘sh * B® 
‘mo «¢ & ‘38, * 26. 
‘21,.-¢ ©. ‘ 29, May 1. 
‘me « 4 


So that the asparagus plant was rather more 
forward im this abused season than in the average 
of eleven years. It is cult to get rid of this 
natural proof, far stronger than the most retentive | 
memories. 

First opening of the blossom of the apricot. 
In 1815, May 1. In 1823, April 20. 

© 16, April 29. ‘$28, * 20. 
‘ 17, May 2. * 29, May 3. 


118, « 9 
‘19, * 3 

‘ 20. April 20. 
©22, « 21. 


The apricot was therefore more late than usual 
this year in opening its flowers, but not remarka- 
bly so. 

First opening of the blossoms of the cherry. 

In 1813, May 10. In 1822, May 1. 


15, * 10. ‘23, ¢ 7. 

‘16, * 6, 624, ¢ 1. 

‘17, * 6. ‘ 25, April 26. 

‘18, ¢ 17. ‘ 26, May 4. 
‘ 27, April 21. 
« 29, May 9. 


It will be seen that cherries wete not this year 
more backward than usual. ® 





=|In 1813, May 20. 


2 First opening of the pear blossoms. 
In 1820, May 13. 


‘16, © 12. 699, © 65, 
mh © 694, 6 4, 
‘18, ¢ 24, ¢ 25, April 30. 
‘19, © 17, ‘ 26, May 5. 


628, 6 4, 
629, © 14. 


First opening of the apple blossoms. 


In eos, May 23. In 1821, May 17. 
16, © 16. 692, « 9, 
e © 12. 693, « 19, 
«18, © 25. ‘94 ¢ -U4. 
619, © 20, 25, § 8 
‘20, * II. ‘om * 
‘so, * §6. 

It will be thus seen that the Jateness of the 


sprirg had very little effect upon the apple tree, 


and that the present season as to that tree must be | each side as supporters. 


classed among the early ones. 
GENERAL REMARKS. 


The peach tree has suffered extremely from 
Massachusetts to New Jersey. In the latter State 
‘an intelligent cultivator has lost a crop for which 
‘he was offered 4000 dollars. It has been as fa- 
tal to the vine, where it was left exposed. The 
promise of the pear tree is smaller than usual, 
and in some estates it has failed almost wholly.— 
|The promise of the apple is not great, though.’ 
is too early to decide with confidence. Grass as 


{set well, and the prospect of a very abundant crop, 
|must be taken as an offset to the deficiency of 


The promise of cherries is a fair one. 


J. LOWELL. 


fruit. 
Roxbury, May 17, 1829. 





FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 


LOSS OF CUD IN CATTLE. 

Mr Fressenpen—The writer, who has read a 
little and werked a little, and moreover raised and 
kept, for about half a century, as many horned 
cattle as most of our farmers, begs leave to offer 
to Mr J. Stearns, Jr, of Pawtucket, the result of 
his experience and observation.* 

There is, however, some difficulty in this, as 
Mr 8. speaks of “ the opinion of farmers and gra- 
ziers, that cattle do sometimes lose their cud,” &c. 
asa matter of ridicule. In ,which latter opin- 
ion he (Mr S.) unites, and offers an ingenious ar- 
gument to show how “ inconsistent it is with sound 
reason and common sense, as well as general ob- 
servation, that ruminating animals that are in 
health should not possess the faculty of raising 
their cud whenever they are inclined to chew 
it.” 

The philosophy of opinions will be lightly ad- 
verted to. Mr Stevens’ neighbor gave good ad- 
vice i.e. when a “ cow had lost her cud, to procure 
one, ora substitute for one.” Though Mr 8. says 
“he did not give much credit to the hypothesis.” 
Though his prejudices are adverse, yet we submit 
to his good sense our experience. To trust to na- 
ture in the cure of disease and difficulty, is some- 
times well; but too great a confidence in this 
ewes bas produced many evils in worldly af- 
fairs. 





“#5 See p. 337 of our current volume. 


? The Editor’s remarks and quotations as to “ the 
[toss of the cud,” are we a It seems as if it was 
jindeed a “ local disease.” But the means of cure 
| proposed by foreign writers, are too complicated, 
(such as no farmer would be likely to have. They 
; would require an apothecary’s slop, “ aloes, cam- 
hoarhound, &e. How the throat or stom- 
ach may be affected in the case of “the loss of the 
cud” (so called) it is immaterial to inquire, as to 
any practical good. As to the remedy, experience 
furnishes several very simple, and always at hand 
for the farmer. In nearly a score of instances I 
have hy passing a frog into the throat of the ani- 
mal, by opening the mouth and passing it below 
the grinders, produced immediate relief. 

I, too, once depended upon nature, so far as 


| omile, 





that a fine young animal was so reduced as not to 
be able to be removed 40 or 50 rods, only but by 
a board being placed under him, with a man on 
The frog (for delicacy’s 
sake, a speckled one) was placed as before men- 
tioned. Ina few moments the jaws were in mo- 


| tion, and in a very little time the animal began to 
‘crop the grass, and was as it were * forthwith 


well!! 

But though’ my success has been perfect in 
every instance, (except as relates to the unfortu- 
nate frog) T yet do not consider even this sacrifice 
as absolutely indispensable. I have seen and 
known several instances of success by the use of 
a small piece of salt fish. Others may from dif- 
ferent applications find equal relief. But when 
we can do well we are cautioned by an old prov- 
erb not to strive to do better. With much res- 
pect for your correspondent, I am, sir, yours, 

May 20, 1829. Ww. 


FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


POTATOES. 

Mr Fressexpden—In the American Traveller of 
the 12th inst, I have observed an article on the 
culture of potatoes, from Caleb Stark, of Dunbar- 
ton, which corroborates Mr Quincy’s experiment, 
an aécount of which was published in the Ameri- 
can Farmer, vol. ii. page 294. Mr Stark says he 
made a trench in his garden 39 feet long ; that he 
planted one potato weighing 13 oz. in the middle, 
that he then cut two potatoes weighing 8 oz. each, 
into 53 pieces, and planted them in the trench 6 
inches apart, beginning at 4 feet 3 inches from the 
whole potato on each side. The result was 46 Ibs. 
40z. of crop from the two cut potatoes. The 
largest weighing 15 oz.; and 6 lbs. 10 oz. from 
the whole potato. The largest weighing 13 oz, 
Mr Stark merely gives the facts, and says he ab- 
stains from further comments. I will suggest 
those which occur to me, though probably differ- 
ent from what might have been made by Mr 
Stark. The row was 39 feet long. The whole 
potato was planted in the middle, a space of four 
feet intervening between it and the pieces on each 
side. It therefore occupied a space in the trench 
4 feet 3 inches long, as the cut pieces on each side 
would occupy with their roots at least half the 
space intervening between them and the whole 
potato, if not more, as they would be restricted in 





room on the other side. The cut potatoes then 
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=[{ — ee 
occupied a space in th 





e trench 34 feet 9 inches says, “ You state that it leaves the pupa, and be-| ture to lay the following experiments and their re- 


long; to this I add one foot nine inches more at; comes perfect in the latter part of April, and that | sults before the Society. 


each end of the row, for the extension of their 


roots. We then have 38 feet 3 inches as the, 


ground occupied by the cut pieces, nine times as 
long as that occupied by the whole potato. The 
whole potato produced 6 Ibs. 10 0z.; which mul- 
tiplied by 9 would give 59 Ibs. 10 0z, The cut 
potatoes produced only 46 Ibs. 4 oz. leaving a de- 
ficiency of 13 lbs. 6 oz. An acre planted in this 


manner in rows three feet three-tenths of a foot | 


apart, would give 13,200 feet of rows. The pro- 
duce of an acre of cut pieces yielding atthe above 
rate would be 228 bushels, at the rate of 70 Ibs. 
to the bushel. The produce of an acre of whole 
potatoes yielding at the above rate would be 294 
bushels, difference of crop in favor of the whole 
potatoes 66 bushels. It would take about 6 bush- 
els of potatoes to plant an acre in the above man- 
ner with pieces, and 36 bushels to plant it with 


whole potatoes, leaving a net gain of 30 bushels of 


crop seed being deducted. This accords with an 
experiment I made some years since, communi- 
cated to you, and the result [ then came to, was, 
that if potatoes were plenty and cheap in the 
spring, I should plant whole ones—if dear, then I 
should cut them. NO THEORIST. 

Elisworth, Me. March 22, 1829. 

Remarks by the Editor.—A note from the author 
of the above (which we hope he will excuse our 
publishing) informs that he is about making ex- 
periments on the subject of seed potatoes, &c., in 
which he will “try one of seed ends, root ends, 


middle pieces, and whole potatoes, the resu!t of 


which shall be communicated to you. As I am 
neither the champion of whole, or cut potatoes, 
seed ends, root ends or middle pieces, the experi- 
ment shall be fairly made. One experiment, how- 
ever, is not sufficient to establish which is the best, 
nor evena number of experiments in the same 
year; different seasons, whether wet or dry may 
give different results. Those interested in the de- 
cision of this interesting agricultural question, are 
challenged toa course of experiments for three 
years, the result to be communicated to you.” 

We are much gratified in observing so much 
enlightened zeal in so good a cause, and hope the 
party “challenged ” will not shrink from the am- 
icable contest. | 





FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 

WORM OR BORER IN APPLE TREES. 

Mr Fessenven—I have read your useful paper 
for a number of years, and do not recollect read- 
ing much about worms in apple trees. 1 have from 
three to four hundred apple trees on my farm, 
principally young ones, and have taken all possible 
pains to cultivate them; but am almost discour- 
aged. Ishould think nearly two hundred of them 
are infested by those unwelcome visitors. If any 
one can give some information how to commence 
war against them, I should be exceedingly thank- 
ful. 

By giving this a place in your paper you will 
very much oblige one of your subscribers. 

JOUN WALES. 

Remarks by the Editor.—The worm above men- 
tioned, is, probably, what is called the Apple Tree 
Borer, Saperda bivitata. Professor Say, of Phila- 


delphia, in a letter to Jesse Buel, Esq. of Albany, 


‘tage will be derived from it. 


‘the eggs are deposited beneath the surface of the 
soil. 
~would recommend the application, early in May, 


| 


The garden I superintend is a very wet, stiff 


These two circumstances ascertained, I | soil, upon a strong clay, and without any declivity. 


For several years my crops of ovions were nearly 


or the latter part of April, of common brick lay- | all destroyed by a grub, and by mouldiness coming 


}er’s mortar, around the base of the tree, so as to 
cover completely the part, and its immediate vi- 
| cinity, where the deposit is made. ‘This preven- 


‘tive was successfully employed by Mr Shotwell, | 


‘against the attacks of the peach tree insect (see 
|.Imerican Farmer, vol. vi. p. 14,) and [ see no 
reason why it should not be equally efficacious in 
the preservation of the apple tree.”—-Mem. N.Y. 
Board of Agricullure, vol. iii, p. 479. 

Previous, however, to any attempt to guard 
} against the ravages of a future generation of these 
insects, it will he necessary to extirpate those 
which now infest the trees. The Mass. Jgr. Re- 


by John Prince, Esq. by which it appears that 
worms of this kind are gotrid of “ by digging round 
the tree, and clearing away the earth to the roots, 
and then with a sharp pointed knife, a chisel, or 
a gouge, (and a small wire to probe, if they are 
deep in the tree,) they may easily be destroyed.” 
After taking out the worms, the wounds should 
be covered over with grafting clay and a large 
proportion of dry wood ashes mixed, and the earth 
then returned to the tree. The process for cleans- 
ing the trees from borers should be performed in 
the spring, as soon as the frost is out of the ground, 
or at least before the month of June, as the per- 
fect insect escapes before that time. 

A writer for the New England Farmer, vol. iv. 
p. 289, advises as follows: “ The last of May, or 
early in June, remove the earth from about your 
trees that are attacked by the borer, and rid the 
tree of the insect as far as you can do it without 
lacerating the bark too much. Assoon as the body 
of the tree is dry where the earth had covered it, 
apply two good coats of white wash (clear lime and 
water) from the insertion of the great roots to 
about a foot or eighteen inches above the earth 
when itis replaced. Let this be done every sum- 
mer at the same time, and I think great advan- 
I do not mean to 
say that you must not go higher than eighteen 
inches, if you have time and money to spare ; for 
I believe lime to be very useful if applied in the 
furm of white wash to the whole body of the tree, 
the first of June, or earlier, if the weather be 
warn, as it destroys the insects, of which great 
numbers always lodge in the cracks and openings 
of the bark, and make their way under it, if not 
removed in season. It is, however, best, if it can 
be done, to scrape the rough bark off before the 
wash is applied, by which means you remove the 
shelter as well as the insect itself, and prevent oth- 
ers harboring in your trees.” 








From the ‘Transactions of the London Hort. Society. 


On the Use of Charcoal Dust as a Top-Dressing for 
Onions, and as a Cure for the Clubbing in Cab- 
bages, &¢c. Communicated in a letter to the Sec- 
retary. By Mr Thomas Smith, Gardener to 
Matthew Bell, Esq., F. H. 8S, at Woolsington, 
Northumberland. 


Sirn—Having seen some papers in the Trans- 
actions of the Hort, Society upon the cultivation 
of onions, but none that took any notice of a dis- 
ease to which these roots are very subject, I ven- 





pos. vol. v, p. 360, contains a paper on this insect, | 











/on about their roots at various stages of their 
igrowth; sometimes when they were about the 


size of what we call scallions, at other times when 
they were beginning to forma bulb, and even 
when the bulb was formed. As soon as the dis- 
ease takes place it may very readily be perceived 
by the onion blade assuming a glaucous green col- 
or, but very soon after changing to yellow, and 
the leaves at the same time rather flag. I tried 
various quarters in the garden, and found that 
there was a difference in them, some of them pro- 
ducing more of the disease than others. I also 
tried several experiments to prevent the disease 
taking place ; but none had the desired effect, un- 
til I made use of charcoal dust spread upon the 
top of the ground intended for onions, about half 
an inch thick, before the seed is sown (the ground 
being previously well dug and manured,) and 
merely scuffed in with the point of a spade, so 
as to mix the top soil and charcoal dust together. 
Nothing more is after required beyond managing 
the crop in the usual way. 

For these last six years I have had most excel- 
lent crops of onions, and not the least appearance 
of any infection. My first experiment I made on 
a bed fifty feet long and five feet wide, prepared 
in the usual way, one half the bed was dressed 
with charcoal dust, and the other half without it, 
the part on which the dust was laid had an ex- 
cellent crop of onions, it remained quite clean and 
free from any disease, while the part to which the 
dust was not applied was entirely destroyed by 
the grub and by mouldiness. 

I subsequently resolved to try the effects of the 
dust on a larger scale ; I therefore had the whole 
of the quarter prepared for onions, and divided it 
into eight beds of the same size as before ; four of 
the beds were treated with dust, the other four re- 
mained without it. The result was the same as 
before, the beds where the dust was applied bore 
a good clean crop, whilst the others were affect- 
ed. Having had two years proof of the good ef- 
fects of charcoal dust in. preyenting the disease 
from taking place upon the onion in one quarter, I 
have since tried it upon different quarters, with the 
best success. 

The charcoal dust ought to be kept quite dry, 
which is easily done by placing it in a round heap, 
and covering it closely over with turf till it is 
wanted. 

I have also found that the application of char- 
coal dust effectually prevents the clubbing in the 
roots of cabbages, &c. I had been accustomed 
to use lime fresh from the kiln for that purpose, 
and always with considerable advantage ; but 
since I have made use of the charcoal dust upon 
different quarters of the garden, and any of the 
Brassica kind has subsequently planted there the 
clubbing has entirely disappeared. I planted, some 
time back, a quarter with cauliflower plants, which 
never arrived at maturity, being very much injur- 
ed with the club. In the spring of the following 
year I had the same quarter prepared for onions, 
with charcoal dust upon it ; as soon as the onions 
were cleared off in October, I had it well dug 
over, and planted it immediately with early cab- 
bages, which all arrived at maturity the ensuing 
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spring, without the least appearance of club- 
bing. 

Remarks by the Editor of the N. E. Farmer.— 
Charcoal is not only useful as an antidote against 
insects, but isa valuable manure. Dr Deane stated 
that he had long observed where coal kilns have 
been burnt, the ground has discovered a remarka- 
ble fertility for many years after; and more es- 
pecially when it has been a cold and wet soil.— 
The dust of the coals and that of the burnt turf 
have conspired to produce this effect. Hence | 
have concluded the smell coals, or the dust from 
coal kilns, spread over sour meadow lands would 
answer the end of a good manure. Being extreme- 
ly porous, the pieces of coal imbibe much of the 
superfluous water, as well as increase the heat on 
the surface, as all black substancesdo. And when 
the weather becomes dry, they discharge the 
moisture, partly into the soil, when it grows dry 
enough to attract it, and partly into the air by the 
action of the sun upon it. 

It is stated in the last Philadelphia edition of 
Willich’s Domestic Encyclopedia, vol. i. page 655, 
that “a friend of Dr Mease informed him, that 
some years since, nearly all the cucumber and 
melon vines in New Jersey were destroyed by a 
fly or bug. One day he had oceasion to ride past 
a miserable hut in the woods, and perceiving a 
very flourishing patch of cucumbers, he was in- 
duced to dismount and examine it. On approach- 
ing the spot he found it had formerly been a 
charcoal heap. He took the hint, and by strew- 
ing powdered charcoal round about the vines, 
when they first come up preserves lis cucumbers 
effectually.” 





DECAY OF ‘TREES. 

An opinion has been advanced, that the gen- 
eral deeay of the Lombardy poplar in this coun- 
try was owing to the circumstance of its being 
cultivated from cuttings, and not from the seed ; 
the principle being assumed, that a tree, so raised, 
will not long survive the natural life of the parent 
stock. The same principle is applied to grafted 
trees. ‘To this theory, and of course to the con- 
sequence derived from it, we, on another occasion, 
expressed our dissent. We have seen no reason 
to alter our opinion. Still, as it is a controverted 
point, and one which may, ere long, be of impor- 
tance to cultivators of fruit, and of ornamental 
trees, we should like to turn the attention of the 
public to the subject, in order to draw forth such 
facts as may have fallen within the observation of 
any one, having a bearing upon it. 

The Lombardy poplar was introduced into the 
Middle States, many years before it was in this 
vicinity, and we very well recollect, as much as 
fifteen or twenty years since, while they were yet 
in full vigor and luxuriance here, of hearing a 
man from New Jersey give an account of their 
decay in some paris of that State, which exactly 
corresponded with the appearance which the trees 
now present in this vicinity. If the principle as- 
sumed be correct, should not the decay have been 
simultaneous, or nearly so? Another fact which 
may have some bearing upon the subject, is, that 
the Balm of Gilead, which belongs to the same 
genus with the poplar, is very generally decaying 
in the same manner that that tree does. The na- 
tive poplar, also, in many places, presents a simi- 
lar appearance. 

Jt has been said, we think by the Editor of the 


Massachusetts Journal, that no instance can be 
for several years past. Is it true that attempts 
have been made to cultivate it in that way, which 
have failed? Or, bas the tree fallen into such 
disrepute that no attempt has been made to pro- 
pagate it? Ifany of our readers 
with any facts to this point, they will be gladly 
received and laid betore the public. We have a 


tree, which now look healthy and vigorous. Ilow 





tained.—.Wass. Spy. 





From the T: aunton Advocate. 


CATE RPIL LARS. 

Brotuer Jonarnan—Your attention will soon | 
be put in requisition to destroy the caterpillar—that | 
most destructive enemy to the well doing and 
beauty of an orchard. A few more warm days 
will bring them forth in numbers sufficient to des- 


of the fruit. But fortunately, there is hardly a 
grievance without its remedy—which is in watch- 
ing your trees daily, for a short time, and when 
you see the caterpillar nests forming, to twist them 
off with the famous Pickering brush, made fast to 
a long pole. This brush was invented a few years 
since, by the Hon. T. Pickering, of Salem, an d the 
construction is very simple and effectual in the 
object designed. Now Iam thinking, and I will 
venture to write it, that if your sons, and your 
neighbors’ sons, will furnish themselves each with 
a long pole and one of those brushes, on Election 
day, and do their utmost to destroy these destroy- 
ers, they will be doing a good deed—altogethe: 
better than to murder the thousands of little in- 
nocent biri's, that is in contemplation on that day. 
if the towns in the State would take the matter 


years, there would not be a caterpillar 
State. A thing so desirable is not likely to take 
place, therefore individuals nuist do their best to 
protect their own orchards, and leave the general 
destruction to some future gencrations to 
plish. 

The history of the caterpillar is very well known 
—and from that knowledge I have no hesitancy 
in averring that the annihilation of that insect is 
made easy. But it must be done in the month 
of May—their nests, together with the contents, 
must be taken off the trees and rubbed under foot. 
If they are suffered to remain undisturbed till 
June, it will be out of the power of man to effect 
much towards their destruction—for they begin 
at that time to leave their nests and scatter upon 
the trees, having nearly acquired a full growth. 

It is not only necessary to examine every ap- 
ple tree on your farm, but also every other tree 
that seems to be the favorite of these verinin—the 


accoi- 


VERITAS. 


after the apple tree. 
Taunton, May 14, 1829. 





HEMP MACHINE. 
Ilines & Bain’s machine “ is so constructed as 
to operate 112 times on every inch of the stem ; 
and when running at full speed, rising of 200,000 
flutes operate on hemp, or flax per minute, in 
sufficient force to crack and dislodge the stem, 
and at the same time, preserve the coat or fibre 
unimpaired, When well tended it will break 300 





found, where the poplar has grown from cuttings, | 


ean furnish us| 


number of cuttings, from a very old and decayed | 


long they will continue so, remains to be ascer- | 


troy the foliage, and consequently a greater part | 


pounds : of hemp or flax in an “hour.” This ma- 
chine has been tried in New York, Vermont, Ohio, 
&e., and according to the certificates published 
in the newspapers, is everywhere approved. The 
hemp or flax is broken by the machine, and if un- 
rotted, the fibre is then immersed in water a few 
days, dried, and again run through the machine, 
which makes it fit for use. 

The Hon. Samuel Lathrop, of West Spring- 
field, ina communication in the N. E. Farmer, 
says, the hemp raised in his neighborhood, when 
| well dressed, commands in market the highest price 
| 0 f the best Russian hemp—from $10 to $12,50 

|per hundred. He lets out his land upon shares, 
) and in one instance, received more than 45 dollars 
jan acre clear profit. The price of other agricul- 
| tural products is so low, that he thinks it dese rves 
| the consideration of farmers in different parts of 
|the country, whether their interest does not re- 
| quire them to turn a part of their land, and to ap- 
| ply a portion of their labor, to the cultivation of 
(hemp. The hemp in West Springfield has hith- 
erto been water rotted, and dressed by the brake 
|and swingling beard. Finny. Gaz. 


A dentist in New York has invented an instru- 
ment which he calls the “ patent lever tooth ex- 
tractor.” It is said to draw teeth with very lite 
pain. ‘Those whose teeth give painful evidence of 
a necessity of “reform,”—we mean, of being 
“turned out,” will hail with gratitude the discov- 
ery of any means of performing the disagreeable 
operation, with more than customary delicacy ; for 
no oue sees, without a pang, these faithful ser- 





vants dismissed from. office—-even though their 
place should be immediately supplied by that 


friend of such new appointments, Mr Plantou.— 


The fact is, we know, when they are dismissed, 


| 
| that they have beea so long in that particular ser- 


hand, turn out en masse, for two hours on three 
successive days, and follow this practice for Uiree | 
in the | 


| Vice, they are fit for no other; and apprehensions 
are entertained, not without cause, that those 
which succeed them, may rather take their place 


than discharge their duties. ‘Troubles frequeutly 


arise, we sre aware, by painful experience, from 





wild cherry tree stands first in their estimation, | 





old incumbents ; but gratitude for services done, 
and a fear of hurting our own feelings by eject- 
ing them, often induce the sternest of us to retain 
them in their siuation, against the opinions of our 
constitutional advisers. Nay, we even support 
their relicts when their services have ceased— 
though we are aware that such lenity must be of- 
fensive to those who approach their particular de- 
partenent.<-f, S. Gazette. 


Prince’s Botanic Garden, at Flushing, } a 
There are few persons who have not heard of 
this establishment, and perhaps few who know its 
extent. It covers more than forty acres and con- 
tains about ten thousand species and varieties of 
trees and plants. The green house contains from 
twenty to thirty thousand plants in pots. In the 
collection of inal trees there are 287 varieties of 
apples, 290 of pears, 98 of cherries, 183 of plums, 
33. of apricots, 197 of peaches, 407 of grapes, 10 
of quinces, 57 of gooseberries, &c. There are 
601 varieties of roses, which occupy an acre of 
ground. The whole establishment requires the 
constant attention of about 40 gardeners.— Salem 
Observer. 





Essence of Pennyroyal, recommended at the 
south as a preventive, will cause musquitoes to 
keep at arespectful distance. This herb is called 
flea-bane in some places, 
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{Extracts from an Address delivered before the Berk- 
shire Association for the Promotion of Agriculture 
andg Manufactures, at Pittsfield, October 2, 1523. 
By Gronce N. Baicas, Esg., Vice President of 
the Society. | . 

Blessed with health, surrounded with plenty, 
and in the midst of smiling peace, we have assem- 
bled to conclude the ceremonies of the seventeenth 
anniversary of the Berkshire Agricultural Society. 
The degree of success which has attended the pro- 
gress of this Society, must be a subject of high 
gratification to those of its early friends who re- 
collect the time and circumstances under which it 
was established. 

We all remember that stormy period of our 
own time, when the torch of war blazed through- 
out the continent of Europe, and the fairest por- 
tions of her soil were broker and torn by the hos- 
tile hoofs of the foreign war horse. In our own 
country, political discord so agitated the public 
mind, that the very elements of society were 
thrown into fearful commotion, All the better 
feelings of the heart gave place to suspicion and 
distrust. The lines of party were drawn with 
such exact and frightful precision, that the ties of 
social intercourse were rudely sundered, and neigh- 
bors, and fricuds, and families, were placed to- 
wards each other in the attitude of perpetual bel- 
ligerents. The hideous monster of disunion 
stamped the impress of his cloven fvot in the very 
sanctuary of religion, and placed in the hands of 
its professors the weapons of party warfare. The 
spirit of improvement which dawned upon the age, 
was threatened to be overwhelmed and destroyed 
by the all-absorbing spirit of the day. 

At a time, when under circumstances like these, 
a nuinber of patriotic individuals of oar own coun- 
ty originated the project of a Society, whose ob- 
ject should be to restore and promote social inter- 
course among the members of the community ; to 
improve the condition and add to the wealth of 
the farmer and mechanic, and more effectually 
develope the natural and artificial resources of the 
country. Foremost amongst them stood the Hon. 
Exvxanan Watson. The subject was presented 
to the citizens of Berkshire, wiih the expression ot 
an ardent solicitude that it might be favorably re- 
ceived. They listened to the proposition, and de- 
termined to give it an experiment. ‘The interest- 
ing exhibitions and transactions of the first meet- 
ing of the Society gave assurance to its friends 
that their designs and hopes might in future be 
realized. Though too young at the time to have 
participated in its concerns, the speaker with 
pleasure embraces this opportunity of congratu- 
lating those patrons and friends of the Society 
who embarked in its cause, when the result of their 
efforts existed only in anxious conjecture; who 
through every period of its existence have yielded 
to it their cordial and undivided support, and who 
are present on this occasion, witnessing the fruits 
of their labors. 

The permanent benefits which have directly and 
indirectly flowed from this institution to almost 
every class of people in the county, are so identi- 
fied with their present prosperity and future well 
being, that to question its reality would be to 
doubt the evidence of our senses. Let him who 


hesitates to acknowledge its salutary iufluence, 
look abroad over the face of the county, and con- 
trast iis present agricultural aspect with what it 
was at the time the Society commenced its opera- 
The improved condition of farms in every 


tions. 
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part of the county, their general management, and |ed the sources of enjoyment, and added to the 
judicious division into parts adapted to the differ-! wealth of those districts of country within the 
ent purposes of cultivation, and their high state of | sphere of their operations. 
culivation, evince not only the presence of good | lu a country like ours; proudly distinguished 
husbandry, but exhibit the most cheering evidence | from all the other nations of the earth ; where not 
that the spirit of improvement, guided by increas- | only * the same hand that sows, reaps the field,” 
ing intelligence, every where prevails. Swamps,| but where the same man that ploughs, owns the 
and marshes have been drained ; brambles and) soil; where our political constitutions recognize 
briars exterminated ; the waste places built up, and avow the principle, that the people are the 
and desolate and unproductive portions have yield- | fountain ef power ; aud where, as a couseqvence 
ed to the hand of labor an abundant harvest. {of that principle, everything valuable and sacred 
The public have been greatly benefited by the} in our public institutions, depends upou the fideli- 
introduction of new and valuable kinds of seeds, ty and intelligence with which they exercise their 
which have been brought into general use through rights, the universal dissemination of light and 
the medium of the Society. ‘knowledge is incouceivably important. But intel- 
The great and increased amount of bushels of ligence and knowledge are not lexs requisite to 
the various creps which have been produc sd from the successful operations of agriculture, than as 
the acre, has raised the astonishment of those, the means of preserving our civil and political in- 
Can ignorance successfully cultivate 
Shall science be proscribed from the 


who were not aware what a jadicious and care-' stitutions. 
ful selection of seed, the skilful preparation of the | the earth ? 
ground for its reception, and the well-timed and labors of agriculture 2? These positions, once held 
husband-like cultivation of the crop through the as true, the light of this age has exploded, We 
progressive stages of its growth, were capable of now see the Jabors of the schools contribute to the 
producing. Improvemeuts of this nature have by | success of husbandry. We beheld the farmer en- 
no means been coufined to meubers of the So- listing into his service the experiments of the 
ciety ; but have been widely extended among our chemist, and directing his movements by the prm- 
farmers who have never been competitors for ciples of philosophy. They enable him to under- 
those tokens of merit which it bas so liberally dis- stand the nature and quality of the different soils 
tributed. When any of its members, stimulated and @ginds of earth, aud direct him with certainty 
by the inducements of the association, have made to the application of the various substances best 


-| successful experiments in any of the operations of calculated to enrich and fitthem for the produc- 


the agriculturist, bis enterprising neighbor, moved tion of a full and abundant harvest. 
by that spirit of emulation and laudable rivalship| Tire advantages which the scientific farmer de- 
which characterizes the American citizen, has at rives from his knowledge of those principles which 
once adopted the improvements, with such varia- conduct him to easy and safe conclusions upon 
tions as his own skill and observation might sug- subjects relating to his profession, can only be 
gest, and in his turn been rewarded by an over- gained by those who do not understand their ap- 
flowing harvest. The witnesses of his success plication, by long and laborious experience. It 
have been aroused to new enterprise and energy. should then be one of the first and most impor- 
Thus, the impulse first given by the Society, has tant objects of the farmer, after having familiar- 
diffused its benefits far and wide throughout the ized his son to habits of industry, and instructed 
whole community. him in those branches of labor fitted to boyhood 
The improvement in the breed of domestic ani- and early youth, to provide for him the means of 
mals, of the sty, the pasture, and the stall, has ad- 4 regular and systematic education. And when 
ded much to the beauty of our flocks and herds, be shall have finished his course of education, in- 
and essentially augmented the wealth of the coun- Stead of indulging the delusive hope of deriving 
ty. If any evidence is still wanting of the ad- honor or success by entering into those learned 
vanced condition of the various interests of the Professions which are already crowded to over- 
county connected with the Society, let him who flowing, and dividing the profits of a dunning let- 
doubts, repair to the place where are exhibited ter with some hungry brother of-the bar, or mount- 
specimens of the luxuriant productions of the ing the same steed with some half starved disciple 
earth, and the golden fruits of the dairy. In these, Of AZsculapius, let him return to the pursuits of 
and in the rich,and varied articles of domestic and €arly life, and become the industrious, intelligent, 
household industry, the works of the needle, the, and independent farmer. 
spindle, and the loom, with the elegant specimens | (To be continued.) 
from the finishing shop, he will find the most in-! 
contestible proof, that in articles of necessity, of | 
convenience, and of taste, improvements have 
been made, at once flattering and useful to their | MAY. 
authors, and honorable to the county. The sluggard is known by the neglect of his 
But it would be unjust in us, and ungenerous, garden. Inattentive to the proper season of plant- 
towards our neighbors, to pretend that the bene- ing, and too idle to perform the necessary tillage, 
fits which have resulted from the institution of he but lightly stirs the surface of the ground, and 
which we are speaking, are confined within the| without art, sows his seed “ by the way side.” His 
narrow limits of our own county. A numerous plants, as might be expected, are immediately im- 
progeny has risen up and gone forth from this poverished with weeds, or devoured by hungry 
parent Society. In our own, and throughout our insects, if they escape the depredation of larger 
sister States, societies of this kind have been animals. And there is another cless of men, who 
formed, and enrolled among their founders, and take much pains to manure and make their gar- 
supporters, and officers, the names of the most val-| den, and then desert it altogether, seeming to ex- 
ued, talented, and honored citizens of our Repub-| pect a crop without any further attention. These 
lic. In their origin and progress, they have given men will never derive either pleasure or profit 





From the New York Gardener. 





a new impetus to industry and enterprise, increas- from a garden. 
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“ The man of understanding ” ustdian full well 
that when his garden is planted, although it may 
be done in the most skilful manner, his care and 
labor is but half accomplished. It is foliy in the 
extreme, to planta garden, without a full deter- 
mination to protect it from weeds and insects. 

All horticultural plants are feeble in their ori- 
gin, and most of them continue so a length of 
time. Care must be taken that they do not stand 
too thick, and starve for want of food and air; 
and it would be equally improper to have their 
ranks too thin, and any considerable portion of 
the ground, with which you have taken so much 
pains, lie waste and unprocuctive. Besides all 
this, the health and vigor of your plants require 
that the ground around them should be often stir- 
red and pulverized. And here the appearance of 
weeds may be properly considered as timely mon- 
iturs, that your vegetable infants want the bosom 
of their mother earth raised and opened for them. 
Without them we might forget that plants, as well 
as animals, must have their daily food, and that 
in proportion to their wants or cravings, or they 
must certainly become stinted, feeble, and un- 
fruitful. 

If showers are frequent, the earth settles and 
becomes firm and unyielding around their stalks, 
and requires as frequently to be moved and loosen- 
ed; if the weather is dry, stirring and makiog the 
soil fine will do more to prevent the injurious ef- 
fects of drought, than the most copious artificial 
watering. Indeed artificial watering is seldom 
useful, and wien applied injudiciously is always 
hurtful ; but if your ground is not too wet, you 
can never hoe or stir the surface without advan- 
tage. Besides, frequent hoeing is the easiest and 
cheapest mode of tillage. We had rather hoe 
three times than once. 

If, previous to planting, the ground has been 
put in good order, and the roots of weeds are not 
permitted to gain strength with age, a very trifling 
attention and labor will effectually prevent them 
from starving and injuring your garden. In a 
particular manner do not permit weeds to stand in 
the neighborhood of your plants in very dry 
weather, for they are generally strong drinkers, 
and will imbibe all the moisture within the reach 
of their roots, while your tender plants are droop- 
ing and sickening for want of it. 





PENNSYLVANIA HORTICULTURAL SO- 
CIETY. 

At the meeting held on the evening of April 
4th, the Society was favored with two bottles of 
currant wine, made on Pont Reading Farm, in 
1825, presented by Miss Humphreys. It was con- 
sidered a very good wine, but a little overcharged 
with sugar. A valuable communication was _re- 
ceived from Edward H. Bonsall, of Germantown, 
upon the best mode of ripening wine for use, in 
which both from theory and experience, he shows 
“that currant wine as strongly requires age, and 
is as certainly benefited by it, as that made from 
the grape ;” he adds, “In fact, as there is gener- 
ally more saccharine matter in it, it must require 
a still longer period to complete the vinous pro- 
cess, Which I consider is still going on until a wine 
which was at first comparatively sweet, has ar- 
rived nearly at a state of dryness. Evaporation 
and deposit will equally take place, and with the 
same beneficial tendency as in other wines.” Re- 


garding wines in general, he maintains the posi- 
tion, that there is a limit to their improvement, 
which is attained in much less time than is gen- 

b 
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erally supposed, capeciéity where wine has Been 
kept in a suitable place for ripening. 
A Parker produced 12 varieties of daisies, not 


before exhibited. His collection of this flower is 
very extensive. 

Messrs Landreths brought forward : 

Azalea indico, two sp: the flowers of the one 


"| large and single, of a fine scarlet; the other pro- 


ducing clusters of compound florets, the color light 
purple, assuming a darker shade by candle light. 
This Azalea is a native of China. Another 


’} specimen is now in bloom at Mr Hibbert’s, Thir- 


teenth street, near Lombard, by whom it was in- 
troduced. 

Peonia moutan, v rosea (Chinese tree Peeonia,) 
of this a beautiful specimen was exhibited, having 
on it a number of buds and full blown flowers ; 
this plant withstands our winters unprotected, and 
would form a valuable acquisition to our city gar- 
dens. Messrs L. have twelve varieties of superb 
Piwonias, in their collection, all hardy. A speci- 
men of a beautiful Indigofera in full bloom—also, 
Ixia, Eupatorium, elegans Amaryllis Jolmnsonii, 
large crimson flowers, with light colored longitu- 
dinal stripes; this sp. is considered one of the 
most splendid of the Amaryllis tribe—also, Rhodo- 
dendron arborea ulgida ; this is thought to be one 
of the most magnificent plants yet introduced 
into this country ; the flowers as in all Rhododen- 
drons, are formed in clusters at the extremity of 
its branches—those on this plant were about the 
size of those of Rho. maximum—color, most 
brilliant crimson ; this plant flowered two years 
since, with Messrs L., and was supposed to have 
been the first blooming in this country ; it is a na- 
tive of the mountains of Nepaul, in Indostan, and 
itis hoped may prove hardy enough to stand in 
the open air, in which case its value will be much 
enhanced to those who do not possess green- 
houses. 

We also owe these elegant plants to Mr Thom- 
as Hibbert, who, in the year 1822, brought these 
each two feet high, from London, in the vicinity 
of which they grew from seeds sent from Nepaul. 
The plants severally bear white, purple, and scar- 
let flowers. The species now in bloom, flowered 
in 1827, and 1828; the other two have not yet 
flowered. 

An improved planting machine invented by A. 
H. & Levi Robbins, Jr. Denmark, Lewis County, 
New York, was examined and thought to be a 
useful invention. It is highly recommended by 
many farmers who have used it in the State of 
New York. This machine, which is patented, is 
left fur examination at the store of D. & C. Lan- 
dreth, No. 85 Chesnut street. 

A quantity of perennial cabbage seed, imported 
from France, and presented to the Society by our 
patriotic fellow citizen Elias Durand, was receiv- 
ed, and a portion of it distributed. The remain- 
der is placed with Messrs Landreths, by whom it 
will be distributed to applicants. The seed should 
be sown thin, and the plants set out in October, 
20 inches apart, to remain out all winter. This is 
the practice in Maine and Brittany, but in this 
country a cover may be found necessary. The 
leaves are to be used the following spring, as 
wanted, always observing to leave five or six 
leaves on the top. After November no more 
leaves are to be pulled, but the young sprouts 
used which appear in the place of those detached. 
The cabbage stalks last 4 years in France, and 


the leaves are extensively used for feeding cattle 
Alurora. 





The little repille éomimenly iebolits by ae name 
of peeping frog, which is now causing our swamps 
and meadows to resound with its spring proclaim- 
ing melody, is not a frog according to modern nat- 
uralists, but a nondescript species of Hyla, or tree 
toad. Our common tree toad, the Hyla versicolor 
of Le Compt, is much larger, and of habits entire- 
ly different from this. 

The peeping frog, improperly so called, is not 
much larger than a common cricket; but its 
smallness of body is amply compensated for by its 
loudness of voice, which is a shrill whistle, and 
may be distinctly heard at the distance of a mile. 
They pass the winter in the mud of our swamps 
and ponds ; deposit their eggs there in the spring, 
and live on the trees and shrubs during the suim- 
mer months. The power of changing their color 
at will, and in conformity to that of the substances 
on which they happen to be situated, which is en- 
joyed in common by all the species of this genus, 
is possessed by the pe eping frog in a degree equal- 
iing, if not surpassing that of the cha:melion.— 
They are very expert insect catchers, and greatly 
assist our feathered friends in clearing our fruit 
trees of noxious insects. They are furnished with 
a mucous tubercle at the end of each toe, which 
distinguishes them from the frogs and toads, and 
gives them the power of climbing and adhering 
to the most polished surfaces. They make their 
appearance very early in the spring, generally 
about the 20th of March, and have on this account 
named the species, Hyla vernalis.— Worcester Yeo- 
mai, 





Advice Gratis.—A few days ago, we heard a 
hearty and thrifty looking farmer inquiring, in a 
store in State street, if the gentleman knew of a 
place in a store, where he could put one of his 
sons. Atthe risk of being thought impertinent, 
we asked the farmer if he knew of any place in 
the country where a boy was wanted to turn up 
the sod. He said he did not then; he himself 
wanted a hand a while ago, but he had hired this 
man, pointing to his companion, a hale, hearty man 
of thirty-five. This led to some further conver- 
sation, in which we learned that the farmer thought 
it best to send his sons into the city, to learn to 
trade, particularly if they were not of stout con- 
stitutions, and supply their places by hiring men 
to work on his farm. 

In this opinion the honest farmer is by no 
means singular, but we apprehend that the advo- 
cates of his doctrine lie under a sad mistake. The 
love of speculation and the hopes of accumulat- 
ing an independent fortune, or, at least, a compe- 
tency, without active personal labor, are the curse 
of New England. To country boys at fifteen or 
sixteen, the difficulties of trade and the dangerous 
uncertainties of shopkeeping, are inconceivable. 
They see nothing but ease and happiness in the 
employment of the well-dressed clerks of the 
counting house, and forthwith they must leave 
the farm, where money is turned up in every fur- 
row, and health sparkles on every blade of grave, 
to throw away half a dozen years of the spring 
of life behind a counter. Their minority is closed ; 
and they must then enter upon the world with lit 
tle or no improvement in their moral, intellectual, 
or physical habits ; with no capital but their in- 
tegrity and good name (if luckily they have been 
able to pass through such a dangerous apprentice 
ship without the loss of these qualities) wherewith 
to commence business, and with the knowledge 
of no profession but one that is full of compet'- 
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tors, and which offers them no prospect of inde-| Disease of Pear Trees, containing new discoveries, 
pendence. The city is crowded with shopkeep- | I had made the preceding summer on the origin 
ers, and there is no branch of what may be called | and progress of that formidable and incurable dis- 
trade, that is not overdone. If a young man ob- order—or of anew one more destructive to the 
tains credit fur asmall stock of dry goods, or hard | efforts of those engaged in a primary cultivation of 
ware, or groceries, ten chances to one he is un-|this valuable tree, Ilaving destroyed the min- 
able to meet the first payment, and if he should) utes I had taken, I felt a reluctance at complying 
be so fortunate as to have turned his stock and) with your request of tasking my memory in a new 
made a small profit, by the revolution, the second | draft. On noticing a recent communication from | 
or third period of payment finds him unprepared, | my intelligent and scientific friend, E. Hunt, Esq. | 
and he must either clear out (as the phrase is) and! of Northampton, on this subject, some prominent 
seek a living at New York, or some other reimoter | facts occurred to my recollection which may be | 
place, or he must write “ Agent,” under his name ‘important to him, and others, engaged in investi- | 
on the sign, and struggle with his debts and_ his gating this deplorable evil. In addition to’these I 
bad luck a little longer. The result of this latter|}am now enabled to give a more extended his- 
arrangement needs not be told. Every body knows | tory. 





how few of those who fail ever recover from the 
shock which broken credit produces, and how 
hard it is for an “agent” of this description ever 
to recover the character of principal. 

How happy would it be for hundreds and 
thousands of our young men, if they could be per- 
suaded that a few acres of ground are a better 
capital than as many thousands of dollars, pro- 
cured by writing their names at the bottom ofa 


Some time, probably in July last, after support- 
ing the stem of a pear tree for the purpose of 
trimming it, I found my fingers had been in con- 
tact with some viscous substance. On examina- 
tion I found the wood enveloped in a fluid, which 
to the touch and taste resembled diluted honey. 
The leaves were also partially coated and glossy. 
On some the exudation was so abundant as to ad- 
|}mit a collection on the point of my knife. By an 





negotiable note ; and what years of misery might | exposure to the sun the granulation gave a rough- 
be saved if men would believe that a dollar actu-| ness to the bark. ‘The leaves became black in 
ally earned by honorable and healthful labor, as | the affected spots, and gradually died and fell.— 
farmers and mechanicks, is worth a hundred in |The wood by a longer exposure to the atmos- 


prospect to be gained in trade and speculation.— 
Bost. Cour. 
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A COMPOSITION FOR GRAFTING. 

In our paper of the 22d inst. page 337 we gave 
recipes for several compositions to be used in 
grafting, but were not then in possession of the 
following, which we are assured has, for some 
time, been used by Messrs Winships, at their val- 
uable nursery, in Brighton, and by them prefer- 
red to any other. 

3 parts rosin ; 3 parts bees’ wax; 1 part tallow. 
Melted and mixed while hot. 

SPONGE BLACKING. 

A friend has given us the following, as. a good 
method to make sponge blacking. ‘Take pulver- 
ised shellac, dissolve it in alcohol, in sufficient 
quantities to give ita proper consistency—then 
color it with ivory black, It is important that the 
shellac should be well dissolved; if necessary, 
giving it a gentle heat will hasten it. 





DANDELIONS. 

A correspondent of the Springfield Journal says, 
« Last summer I[ transplanted dandelions in June. 
This spring I have cut them three or four times 
a week, and must say they are a very superior ar- 
ticle for the table—they occupy little room, and 
require very little attention. 1 make this state- 
ment now, as this is the season for transplanting 
them, and I know of no better green, nor anything 
more profitable for a small portion of a garden— 
they are planted about six inches apart. 
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DISEASED PEAR TREES. 
Mr Fessenpex—You may recollect my in- 
quiries respecting a paper sent you in October 
hist; and my statement that it was a treatise on 


phere resembled a leafless stick exposed to the 
smoke of a lamp. ‘The bark was so embued that 
neither torrents of rain, nor the friction of a wet 
cloth could restore the natural appearance. This 
disease, in a moderate degree, is known under! 
the appellation of Honey Dew ; but so rarely oc- 
curs, and with so little apparent injury, that I know 
not that it is to be found in the nomenclature of 
jthe horticulturist. The effect of so copious an ef- 
fusion from the life-current of vegetation was to| 
;be apprehended. Rows of trees which a year 
| since were in a luxuriant state of vegetation, seem 
|now to be striken with death. The Jeast vigor- 
(ous have perished root and branch. Others that 
| had a healthy root, are starting again beneath the 

Some, but a little discolored, have been 





| surface. 
relieved by a gentle topping: but the sickly as- 
pect of a great proportion of them demanded a 
bolder practice. I have cut them down to a 
| healthy shoot, taking care that the place where | 
| severed is perfectly sound. An abundance of 
| Realty looking sprouts are in vigorous growth.— 
Mr Uunr mentions the Brown Beurre as most 
| particularly affected. Of the budded and grafted 
\fruit in my nursery the Summer Bergamot has 
suffered most. A Golden Beurre, for many years 
in bearing, was the only adult tree on which I no- 
ticed the disease, Its foliage was conspicuously 
glittering in the sun. The leaves perished, and 
were prematurely cast: and the fruit fell either 
unripe or vapid. As the trunk appeared to be 
healthy, my only prospect for saving it was in cut- 
ting off the branches. The indications are favor- 
able ; still 1 consider it a doubtful case. 

How far this disease of the nursery has any af- 
finity with the pestilence which has destroyed the 
adult, and which for some years has called forth 
so many equally unavailing investigations and re- 
grets, I shall not presume to determine. Still, 
however, I may hazard a remark that some of the 
leading symptoms are common to both casesi— 
There is, however, one very noticeable difference. 
In the disease most noticed and discussedg the leaf 


they both prematurely fall. More minute and 
careful examinations must settle the question. 
Most cordially your friend and serv’t, 
Worcester, May 25, 1829. O. FISKE. 
SAFETY BLANKET. 

Mr Caleb Pierce, of this town, has invented a 
fire screen, Which he has exhibited in Boston, to 
the satisfaction of every one, who has seen it. It 
is merely a canvas sheet to cover the roof, or 
the sides of a building exposed to the fire. The 
sheet on the upper edge, is provided with a can- 
vas tube, into which water is thrown by the en- 


'gine hose, and as the water percolates through, it 


keeps the canvas so wet as to resist the effects of 
fire.—Salem Observer. 





CHEESE. 

The milk is universally set for cheese as soon 
as it comes from the cow. 

The management of the curd depends on the 
kind of cheese ; thin cheese requires the least la- 
bor and attention. 

Breaking the curd is done with the hand and 
dish. The finer the curd is broken the better, par- 
ticularly in thick cheeses. ‘The best color of this 
kind of cheese is that of bees wax, which is pro- 
duced by Annotta, rubbed into the milk after it is 
warmed. The dairy woman is to judge of the 
quality by the color of the milk, as it differs much 
in strength. The runnet is prepared by taking 
some whey and salting till it will bear an egg; it 
is then suffered to stand over night, and in the 
morning it is skimmed and racked off clear; to 
this is added an equal quantity of water brine, 
strong as the whey, and into this mixture, some 
sweet briar, thyme, or some other sweet herbs, also 
a little black pepper and salt petre ; the herbs are 
kept in the brine three or four days, after which 
it is decanted clear from them. Into six quarts of 
this liquor four large calves’ bags, or more proper- 
ly called calves’ stomachs, are put. No part of 
the preparation is heated, and frequently the 
ealves’ bags are only steeped in cold salt and 
water. Turning the milk differs in different dai- 
ries—no two dairy women conduct exactly alike. 

Setting the milk too hot inclines the cheese to 
heave, and cooling it with cold water produces a 
similar effect. The degree of heat varies accord- 
ing to the weather. ‘The curd when formed is 
broken with what is called a treple cheese knife. 
The use of this is to keep the fat in the cheese ; it 
is drawn the deptb of the curd two or three times 
across the tub, to give the whey an opportunity of 
running off clear; after a few minutes the knife 
is more freely used, and the curd is cut into small 
pieces like chequers, and is broken fine in the 
whey with the hand and a wooden dish. The 
curd being allowed about half an hour to settle, 
the whey is laded off with the dish, after it is 
pretty well separated from the curd. 

It is almost an invariable practice to scald the 
curd. The mass is first broken very fine, and 
then the scalding whey is added to it and stirred a 
few minutes ; some make use of hot water in pref- 
erence to whey, and it is in both cases heated ac- 
cording to the nature of the curd; if it is soft, 
the whey or water is used nearly boiling ; but if 
hard, it is only used a little hotter than the hand. 
After the curd is thoroughly mixed with the hot 
stuff, it is suffered to stand a few minutes to settle, 
and is then separated as at the first operation.— 








and fruit perish and remain on the brangh—in this 


After the scalding liquor is separated, a vat, or 
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what is often called a cheese hoop, is laid across | po PREVENT CHEESE MAVING A RANCID NAUSEOUS 
the cheese ladder over the tub, and the curd is} FLAVOR. 

crumbled into it with the hands and pressed into | 
the vat, to squeeze out the whey. The vat being gallon of milk when taken from the cows in the 
filled as full and as firmly as the hand alone can evening, for the cheese to be made the next day ; 
fill it, and rounded up in the middle, a cheese put the salt at the bottom of the vessel that is to 
cloth is spread over it and the curd is turned out receive the milk; it will increase the curd and 
of the hoop into the cloth ; the vat is then wash- prevent the milk from growing sour or putrid the 


Put about one table spoonful of salt to each | 


ed and the inverted mass of curds, with the cloth 
under it, is returned into the vat and put into the | 
press ; after standing two or three hours in the | 
press, the vat is taken out, and the cloth is taken, 
off, washed, and put round the cheese, and it is 
replaced in the vat and in the press. In about 
seven or eight hours it is taken cut of the press 
and salted, the cheese is placed on a board and a 
handful of salt is rubbed all over it,and the edges are 
pared off if necessary ; another handful of salt is 
strewed on the upper side, and as much left as will 
stick to it; afterwards it is turned into the bare 
vat without a cloth, and au equal quantity of salt 
is added to it, and the cheese is returned into the 
press ; here it continues one night, and the next 
morning it is turned in the vat, and continues till, 
the succeeding morning, and the curd is taken out | 
and placed on the dairy shelf: here they are| 
turned every day or every other day, as the 
weather may be. If it is hot and dry, the win- 
dows and door are kept shut, but if wet or moist, | 
the door and windows are kept open night and day. | 
CLEANING THE CHEESE, 

The cheeses having remained about ten days | 
afier leaving the press, are to be washed and | 
scraped in the following manner ; a large tub of | 
cold sweet whey is placed on the floor, the cheeses 
are immersed in it, where they continue one 
hour, or longer if necessary, to soften the rind.— 
They are then taken out and scraped with a com- 
mon case knife, with great care, so as not to in- 
jure the tender rind, till every part of the cheese 
is smooth ; they are, after the last operation, rins- 
ed in the whey and wiped clean with a coarse 
cloth, and placed in an airy situation to dry, after 
which they are placed in the cheese room. The floor | 
of the cheese room is generally prepared by rub-| 
bing it with bean or potato tops, or any succu- | 
Jent herb, till it appears of a black wet color; on 
this floor the cheeses are placed, and turned twice | 
a week, their edges are wiped hard with a cloth | 
once a week, and the floor is cleansed and rubbed | 
with fresh herbs once a fortnight. They must 
not lie too long, or they will stick to the floor.—-| 
This preparation of the floor gives the cheese a 
blue coat, which is considered of great conse- 
quence. 





STILTON CHEESE. 


The Stilton Cheese, which may be called the 
Parmesan of England, is not confined to Stilton 
and its vicinity, for many farmers in Huntingdon- 
shire, and also in Rutland, and Northamptonshire 
make a similar sort, sell them for the same price, 
and give them the name of the Stilton Cheeses. 

Take the night’s cream and put it into the morn- 
ing’s new milk with the rennet; when the curd 
is separated let it not be broken as is done with 
other cheese, but take it out, disturbing it as little 
as possible, and suffer it to dry gradually in a sieve ; 
and as the whey separates, compress it gradually till 
it has acquired a firm consistence, then place it in a 
wooden hoop and suffer it to dry very gradually 
on a board, taking care at the same time to turn 
it daily, with close binders round, and which must 
be tightened as the cheese acquires more solidity. 

a 





hottest nights in the summer, 


” Obesity.—* In enumerating the little miseries of 
the corpulent, their exposure to ridicule should | 
not be forgotten. Even the austerity of Queen) 
Elizabeth could relax into a joke on the fat Sir! 
Nicholas Bacon, whom she was classically pleased 
to define as‘ Vir Prapinguis, observing ‘right! 
merrilie.” ‘Sir Nicholas’s soul lodged well” The. 
good humored antiquary, Grose, was earnestly en- | 
treated by a butcher to say ‘he bought meat of 
him !’ 
the enormous Cambridge professor, as he passed | 
over their work. Christopher Smart, the transla- | 
tor of Horace, celebrated the three fat beadles of 
Oxford ; and the fat physician, Dr Stafford, was 
not allowed to rest in his grave without a ca 
cism : 

“ Take heed, O good trav’ller, and do not tread hard, 
For here lies Dr Stafford, in all this church yard.” 
Our good King Edward IV. even made a prac- 
tical jeke with the Corporators of London ; for 
































‘God bless you Sir,’ said the paviours to | — 


Seed of the Spanish Chesnut. 
For sale at the Seed Store connected with the New Eng- 
| land Farmer, No. 52 North Market Street, 

A few bushels of Spanish Chesnuts (Castanea vesca) for plant- 
ing. ‘These nuts were imported by a gentleman of Salem, for 
}the purpose of introducing the culture of the trees into New 
| England. Loudon describes this as “the most magnificent of 
, European trees, exceeding the oak in height, and equalling it 

in bulk and extent.” “ It is used by the cabinet maker and 
cooper— makes an excellent coppice tree for poles and hoops— 
the bark is equal in astringency to that of larch, and mountain 


j ash, for tanniog—and the leaves and nuts (about six times the 
| : : 
| size of the common chesnut) afford food both for man and deer, 


and are desirable in autumn and winter.” Price 8 cts per doz- 
en. 
Also, Cotton Seed, for those who wish to cultivate the plant 
us a curiosity—price 12 cts a paper. 

A few trees of the Adimirable Alberge Rareripe, packed in 
moss about ten days since, and in good order for transplant- 


) ing. 


a 


New China Tea Sets, and light blue Dinner Ware. 

Received, a great variety of the above ; which, with a com- 
ete assortment of Crockery, China, and Glass Ware, are of- 
fered for sale, low, at No. 4 Dock Square. 


ROMAN—This elegant, full blooded horse, a bright bay, 
with black legs, mane, and tail, of high spirit and good tem- 
per, will stand at the farm of Mr Stephen Williams, in North- 
borough, Ms, at $20 the season, to be paid before the mares are 
taken away.—See New England Farmer, May 15. 


Imported Horses. 

Barefoot, and Cleveland. the two English horses, wil! stand 
for the season at their stable in Brighton. Barefoot at $25, 
and Cleveland at $10, with $1 for the groom. a24 





PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. 





when he invaded France, in 1475, he took care | |FROM| To 
as : > » of a we : APPLES, best, - - - ‘barrel. 300 5 00 

to be accompanied by some of the most corpulent \ASHES, pet, Grteort, - +> + | tom 1125 00 130 00 
Aldermen of London, ‘ Les bourgeois de Londres Pearl, firstsort,- - - | 1125 00130 00 
les plus charges de ventre, that the fatigues of war | at ga —. ~ * ° ee a 00 * = 

. 7 . . Vit *ss, e al yarre}. ~~) 
might the sooner incline them to call out for fn No. 1, | 4 900 9 50 
peace.” . uTTea No. > te. 1 - Pic ; 8 a 8 . 
—— } , inspected, No. 1, new, pound, ‘ ) 
* To School Teachers.—Never deceive your schol- | CHEESE, tnd _— ain, i ° 2 
. . SkKkimmed miik, - er ~ 
ars, nor suffer them to practice deception. eee mt Howard-street, - ‘barrel.| 700 7 12 
Never promise what you do not intend strictly gn c ef © 1 3 Te 
i , " tye, rest, - - - - |} 66 | 
and literally to perform. GRAIN, Corn, - 2 2 2 Ihushel! 60! ge 
Never threaten what you do not mean, or what Rye, - = .. i 70 80 
it would be improper to execute, ve 7 soe a ie 34 4 
Never tell your scholars, you will cut off their | HOG’S LARD, first sort, new, - |pound,| 9 
ears, or say anything else you do not intend todo. | yy AE ee | cask, 85 . 90 
‘ge - a het : aa | PLAISTE y S retails at - | ton, 3 50 
Never shut up a child ina dark closet, or SaY | pORK, clear, : - + barrel.) 16 00 16 50 
anything that will make him afraid of darkness. | Navy, mess, ° ‘ “ | 13 00) 13 50 
vf J -sterious evils, or > merce © TBO; Na 1, - = | “ | 13 00 13 25 
Never al ude to mysterious evils, threaten | SEEDS, Herd’s Grass, - > tbashel. 20 

punishments from causes that children cannot Orchard Grass, So ‘a 3 00 

comprehend. net swooggmm _ * -« = = 
* ee 2 ye Grass, - - - . 
Never speak to them about the Old Man, or the | 'T'all Meadow Oats Grass, - “ 2 5 

Old Woman, or the Old Harry. RedTop - - + -/| # 62; 100 

. r . m Lucerne, - - - - pound, 38 50 
> > e s a-!} ag , . - 

The above maxims are W orth th considera White Honeysuckle Clover, os 331 BO 
tion of every well disposed person, who has inter- | Red Clover, (northern) = “ 5 8 
course with children, and the utility of abiding by ane — _ . ; 4 

° a F A lange urtzel, - - 
them must be obvious to those who possess any | WOOL, Merino, full blood, washed, - “ 30| 37 
share of consideration. Merino, full blood, uawashed, a 22 % 
Merino, three fourths washed a 25 30 
————— ———— | 
. “ Merino, half & quarter washed " 22 
Millet Seed. at ken’ = er o* as - i 20 = 

For sale at the Seed Store connected with the New England Pulled, Lamb’s, first sort, + “ 35 37 
Farmer, No. 52 North Market street. y , Pulled, Laib’s, second sort, “ 99 98 

50 bushels of Millet Seed,—clean, and of superior quality. Pulled, “ spinning, first sort,| 27 30 


Also, a | extensive variety of Ornamental! Flower Seeds, 
in papers of 6 cts each, or 100 varieties, one paper each, for 





Faro for sale in Milton, of about 200 acres, remarkably well 
watered, with every variety of lands and fruits, good substan- 
tial buildings, and a large portion of valuable woodland.—Also, 
for sale, or to let, opposite tothe above named premises, a large 
dwelling house, with a good bake house, very pleasantly situ- 
ated.—For further particulars, see the New England Farmer 
for May 15, or inquire of the publisher, or P. H. Pierce, 95 
State st, or N. Tucker, on the premises. 

May 22, 1829. tf 





Powder at 2s per lb. 
DUPONT’S POWDER, quality warranted, for sale at 
Copeland’s Ammunition Store, 65 Broad st, at retail. Also, 
SHOT, CAPS, &c. of the best quality—cheap for cash. uf 




















PROVISION MARKET. 
CORRECTED EVERY WEEK BY MR. HAYWARD, 
(Clerk of Faneuil-hail Market.) 

















BEEF, best pieces, - - - = |pound. 10) 12 1-2 
PORK, fresh, best pieces, ° “ 7 10 
whole hogs, . “ 7 

Tee ee 8 le te “ 6 12 
MUTTON, a est “ 4 12 
POULTRY, - - ° ° = “ 10 16 
BUTTER, keg and tub, - ° pt “ 14 20 
Lump, best, - - - “ 20 

EGGS, - 2 . ° > - | dozen. 12 16 
MEAL, Rye, retail, - - - pbbushel 1 oo 
Indian, retail, - - “ 70 
POTATOS, ne eee “ 50 
CIDER, [according to quality,] - Parrel.! 200) 2 50 
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MISCELLANIES. 


———— 


A | 


MY GIRLISIL DAYS. 


When 1 was young I loved the boys, 
And now I love the men ; 

And O, to taste those artless joys, 
I'd be a girl again. 


I'd ramble o’er each flowery field, 
To where the berries redden; 

Some lad should go with me to yield 
Kind offices enbidden. 


He ’d bring each flower its head that rear’d, 
And help me o'er the brook ; 

And when a pretty bird appear’d, 
Cry out, ‘‘ Oh Jenny, look.” 


If a poor cow should frighten me, 
Hed drive her out of sight; 

And if a snake we chanced to see, 
He ’d kill the beast outright. 


And if in some unlucky fen 
I chanced to lose my shoe, 

He ‘d pull it out and wash it clean, 
And my misfortune rue, 


Arrived where berries deck the lea, 
, Although I should not ask it, 
He ’d find the thickest spots for me, 
And belp me fill my basket. 


Should saucy thorns my gown attach, 
He ’d quickly set me free ; 

And if my finger got a scratch, 
How sorry he would be. 


And other joys I oft recall, 
That with my childhood fled, 

When Ceremony o’er them all 
Her chilling influence shed. 


Twelve years had not passed o’er me then, 
And now I’ve seen a score— 

And O, I'd be a girl again, 
To taste those joys once more. 


G.M. 





THE INDUSTRIOUS CLERGYMAN—ROBERT ROBIN- 
SON. 


“ That a minister of the gospel should thus de- 
vote himself to mercantile employments, was by 
many of his christian brethren construed to his 
disadvantage. But all illiberal imputations he 
submitted to without difficulty: and the only no- 
tice they received from Robinson, were smiles at 
their impertinence. “ Gracious boobies,” he would 
say, “ too idle, many of them, to work, too igno- 
rant to give instruction, and too conceited to study, 
spending alltheirtime in tattling and mischief,— 
are these the men to direct my conduct, to cen- 
sure my industry?” His sentiments concerning 
such reverend busy-bodies may be collected from 
the following letter written to a worthy minister, 
Thomas Dunscombe, of Bampton, Oxfordshire. 


“Chesterton, Nov. 14, 1785.” 

“Dear Six—lI own it gives me a great deal of 
pleasure to see any of the ministers of our churches 
address themselves to honest employments in life ; 
there are many reasons to induce us to do so.— 
Idleness is abominable, and the pretence of study 
ig. a joke, where a man hath not more books than 
he can read over ina month: Besides, what is 
there to find out? A catholic had need be a 
subtle dog, and furnished with all the lore of the 


schools, to make the New Testament speak in fa-,“ Pardon me, Sir: I recollected a minister lately 


vor of his church; but a Baptist, whose whole re- 
ligion hes in believing a few plain facts, and in im- 
itating that very plain example, Jesus Christ,— 
what hath he to do to rack his invention, and | 


to assemble all apologies, ancient and mod- 
ern, to justify him for doing so? Oh! but 


there were some beautiful readings, and fine 
criticisms, and strokes of oratory, which deserve 
the study of a minister of Christ! Well, God for- 
give me, poor sinner thatI am! I feel that three 
pounds, gained honestly, by the sale of a fat bul- 
lock, produce more fire in my spirit, than all those 
pretty, but poor tassels and spangles, can give me. 
With three pcunds I canset fire to ten cold hearts 


said in his sermon that preaching was the hardest 
work that was done under the sun.” I wish the 
fool was in this ditch; he would soon learn that 
some of his authors had taught him to tell fibs.— 
Farewell, my most affectionate friend ; industry, 
plenty, frugality, prosperity, generosity, and piety 
be with you. Amen. 
“ Yours ever. 


“ROBERT ROBINSON.” 





Mangel Wurtzel, Sugar Beet, &c. 
For sale at the Seed Store connected with the New 
England Farmer, 52 North Market street, 
200 Ibs. Mangel Wurtzel. 





frozen with infirmity, and widowhood, poverty, 
and fear. Half a guinea will purchase the native 
eloquence of a grateful old woman: and she, if I 
set her to read, will give me a criticism of the 
heart, and the finest reading in the world. Oh! 
bless the old soul! what honeyed accents she pours 
into my ear! If I can honestly get, and afford to 


give away three poun:ls, it will always be my own 


fault, if I be not very happy. Now, then, set me 
to preach. How is it possible I should be dull. 
The luxury of living to the glory of God and the 
good of society ; the joy of having saved a for- 
lorn and forgotten cripple from hanging herself in 
despair ; the felicity of setting fire to incense that 
burns to the glory of God ; these are preparations 
forthe pulpit, which the cold consumer of mi«- 
night oil never derives from his accents and quan- 
tities. I was the other night in our vestry with 
several gownsmen, just before the lecture. In 
comes one of my sister Abigails. “How do you 
do, Sarah? I am glad to see you returned safe 
from visiting your family at Soham.” Bless the 
Lord, Sir, 1 am. We heard Mr Watts on the 
Lord’s day, and were very much edified indeed! 
But the day after we were coming out of town, 
my husband saw him—and poor creature he was 
so shocked.” O Sir!—Thunderstruck at all this 
I trembled, expecting to hear that my poor brother 
Watts was seen drunk, or some such thing.— 
Lord, thought I, happy is that man who hath not 
a foolish, babbling, good woman in his congrega- 
tion. I looked pale. Sarah went on, “O Sir, 
there was the poor man on the top of a ladder a 
thatching a rick.” I laughed, but stamped, and 
said, have I bestowed so much instruction upon 
you and your husband for nothing? Are you yet 
in a state of infancy ? I honor the man, and must 
be acquainted with him. “ Dear Sir, he works 
five days, and has only Saturday to study.” Well, 
Sarah, [ shall try to convince him, that he ought 
to work six days: for one day will never make 
him a scholar, and his people are only a set of 
turf diggers: and fourteen pence more in his 
pocket every Lord’s day, will make him preach 
with more vigor, and pour the gospel with more 
power into the turf-men’ssouls. I appeal to these 
learned gentlemen.” Afterall, the prejudices of 
the common people are very great against the 
secular employments of ministers ; and while we 
pursue them, we should take care, and not give 
any unnecessary offence. 


who looks after my farm, and he was digging a 
water furrow across a land. It was a strong 
clayey soil, and he groaned, so that in pity I took 
the spade and went into the ditch, which was 
very dauby, and presently groaned too, at which 








he fell a laughing. “ What do you laugh at ?”— 


This last seed time 1| 
was in the field along with a young gentleman | 


209 lbs. French Sugar Beet, raised expressly for this 
establishment, by Joun Prince, Esq. Roxbury.—The 
| superiovity of this sced and the excellence of the roots 
| for cattle are too well known to need comment. 

Also, roots of the Pie Plant, or Tart Rhubarb, in fine 
order for transplanting,—25 cts per root., Double and 
Single Dahlias, from 25 ects to one dollar each. The col- 
ors and form of this flower are magnificent, and are of the 
easiest culture, requiring the poorest soil, in which they 
bloom in the highest perfection. The roots are tuberous, 
resembling a sweet potato—can be packed for transporta- 
tion to any part of the union. 

Also, Double Tuberoses, Tiger Flowers, Amaryllises, 
Formossissima, &c., beautiful bulbs now in season to 
plant. 

Also, White Mulberry Seed, 50 cts per ounce, Lucerne, 
or French Clover, White and Red Ciover, Sanfoin, Tim- 
othy, Orchard Grass, Oat Grass, Herds Grass, &e. 

Also, several varieties of field corn, viz. the Early Gold- 
en Sioux, Gilman, Red, Turkey Wheat, Early Jefferson, 
(for the table) Sweet, or Sugar (for the table.) 

The Early Tuscarora Corn, a fine sort for the table: 

The Appalusia Melon—a new variety from Illinois, in- 
troduced by Doct. Green.—This melon was originally 
derived from the western Indians, by E. Warren, Esq. 
—is in eating from the Ist of September to the Ist of No- 
vember—melons stall, remarkably sweet, with red flesh, 
and a very thin rind—25 cts per ounce. 

Also, the Apple Seeded Melon, a very early variety. 

The Star Melon, avery late variety, of the Nutmeg 
species. 

Agricultural Books. 

The third edition of Fessenden’s Vew American Gar- 
dener ; this work has been pronounced by the most ju- 
dicious horticulturists in New England and the middle 
states, to be the best treatise on Fruit Trees, Vegetables, 
Grape Vines, &c., to be found in this country—price 
$ 1,25. 

The Vine Dresser’s Theoretical and Practical Manual, 
on the Culture of the Vine; and Making Wine, Brandy, 
and Vinegar. By Thiebaut de Berneaud. 

The Young Gardener’s Assistant, containing Directions 
hp the cultivation of Culinary Vegetables, and Ornameat- 

al Flowers. By T. Bridgeman, gardener, New York— 
price 37 1-2 cts. 

A practical Treatise on the Management of Bees; and 
the Management of Apiaries, with the best method of des- 
troying and preventing the depredations of the Bee Moth. 
By James Thacher, M. D.—price 75 cts. 

Also, one copy of each of the following rare works :— 

Phytologia, or the Philosophy of Agriculture and Gar- 
dening; with the theory of Draining Morasses, and with 
an improved construction of the drill plough. By Dr Dar- 
win, (Duin edition, price three dollars and fifty cts.) 

Darwin’s Botanic Gardeu—(price three dollars, a fine, 
correct copy. 

The Horticultural Repository, containing Delineations 
of the best varieties of the different species of English 
Fruits; with delineations of its blossoms and leaves, in 
those instances in which they are considered necessary, 
with descriptions and colored drawings of all the promi- 
nent Apples, Apricots, Cherries, Currants, Figs, Filberts, 
Gooseberries, Grapes, Melons, Nectarines, Peaches, 
Pears, Pines, Plums, Raspberries, Strawberries, Nuts, &c. 
By George Brackshaw, author of the “ Pomona Brittanni- 
ca.”’—In 2 octavo volumes, with 104 large colored evgrav- 
ings—price $7 per volume. The original cost of thé 
work was $32,00. 





Tall Meadow Oat Grass Seed. 
This day received at the New England Farmer Seed Store, 
52 North Market street, 20 bushels of Tall Meadow Oat Grass 








i Seed, at $2.50 per bushel. 
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